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~~ Keep Smili ng 

YY/’inter has come to Britain with a smile! 

. It is a smile we have been waiting for 
through the years of war—the kmile of 
home-coming men. Men who have spent 
weary years in prison camps and hospitals 
are home to lighten the dark months of 
winter with their smile. It is the smile that 
anxious homes have been waiting for, and 
the smile has gone round the country to Be 
shared by all. 

Some of these men carried their smile from 
Dunkirk. It was the first thing their captors 
noticed about them. 1 Lying by the wayside 
—they' smiled. As they trudged back into 
Germany they kept a gay face. In.the long 
monotonous days in prison camps the smile 
would not come off. It irritated their 
guards and made them secretly wonder 
whether this everlasting sense of fun which 
surrounded the British Tommy was not a 
secret weapon for undermining their morale. 

Brightening the Dull Day 

The smile was a fine suit of armour for 
the defenceless men in the prison camps. It 
protected them against depression and de¬ 
spair. They greeted the dull day after dull 
day with a cheerful whistle and a joke. A 
grin was their answer to the swaggering 
boasts of the Germans in 1940 when all 
Europe was falling into German hands. 

Only a smile prevented the prisoners from 
becoming gloomy and fretful. Some- of 
them) perhaps, forced themselves to .smile so 
that they might show a fine, confident front 
; to the enemy. It was a conquering, infectious 
habit. Even the gloomy guards caught the 
habit and many smiled with their prisoners. 

'P'hese prisoners were probably the gayest 

group in a continent which had for¬ 
gotten how to smile. The Nazi tyranny has 
killed laughter, and the smile has disappeared 
from the faces of millions in the cold, fear- 
haunted towns and cities of Europe. The 
gay joke and jest is edged now with grim 
truth. Humour, is salted with bitterness. 

Laughter, which once rang out from happy 
homes and from the meeting of friends, is 
quenched at the source. 

The smile has passed from the face of 
Europe, and cannot be restored until the 
fellowship of free men is allowed to have its 
way unhindered and unfettered. Behind 
prison bars these British men kept that 
fellowship alive. In the midst of enemies 
they remembered that the power of victory 
lies hot in arms and armaments but in the 
resolute conquests which the human spirit 
makes out of its inner strength. A smile is 
the outward sign of inward grace and confi¬ 
dence. Its conquest starts from those cer¬ 
tainties. 

A Breaker-Down of Barriers 

Smile on 1 We need the same spirit of the 
smile here in Britain. Behind us are many 
grim days when it took courage to smile. 

Before us are many days of decision when 
only a smile will help the decision. It is not 
what it says that nlakes a smile a decisive 
instrument, it is what it conveys. It carries 
over not only speech but meaning. It breaks 
down barriers quicker than any other known 
barrage. . . 

Your smile may be only a grin or a chuckle, 
but it speaks of you. It tells the world what 
you are like, inside, and half the world’s 
troubles come about through not knowing 
what the other fellow is like.' We trade on 


wrong judgments and carry about inadequate 
estimates. A smile adjusts many wrong ideas. 

Smile on ! Let us have a League of 
Smilers. Let us learn from the men wI\o 
smiled through four years of imprisonment 
and perplexed the Germans by their gaiety. 
Let us take up a smile and use it as a major 
weapon in our arsenal. 

gMiLES were made for gloomy days when the 
shallowness of human nature and the 
frailty of patience become sa plain. They 
were made for days of strain when frayed 
tempers are tested to snapping point. A 
smile then is not only a relief, it is also a 
powerful healer. A smile means a lot‘in a 
small space ; it is the world’s finest miniature. 
In a flash its picture is painted, framed, and 
hung on the line of great achievements. It is 
the first quick smile of a child which is for 
ever enshrined in the heart of a mother. It 
is there treasured as a pearl of great price.. 
No one can measure its value. Gold cannot 
buy it. Its worth is set high above any 
bidder.. That smile speaks for all time. 

Smile on ! Now is the time for this great 
gift to be practised. Through the dreary 
months of the fifth war-winter, while the 
guns of Russia creep nearer and nearer to 
the frontiers of Germany and the men of the 
5th and 8th Armies allow freedom to race 
once more through the veins of Italy, wc have 
a right to smile. It is the fruit of victory 
already shining on the faces of free men, and 
a smile is a token of the peace to come. 

Our Declared Enemy 

Smile on ! That is the word of the men 
from Germany who have stepped out of a 
great darkness into a great light. Theirs is a 
big!shout of Cheerio ! to all their comrades 
in Britain, Russia, America, China, and all 
the United Nations. Ours is a cause with a 
smile in it. All dark, unsmiling tyranny is 
our declared enemy. Any power which 
would condemn ordinary men to persecu¬ 
tion, fear, and despair must J?e destroyed. 
Any dictator who would wipe the smile of 
hope and friendship from the face of the 
human race must be crushed, and his chances 
of restoration be placed beyond all recall. 

Only then will men everywhere be free 
once more to greet the men of every country 
as friends. Only then can we sinile across the 
frontiers and invite our friends to dwell with 
us in peace. Only then will a smile be a valid 
passport between one land and another." 

The smile is the memory that is rarely for¬ 
gotten. The flash of a smile in a dreary day 
endures and it adds to the lasting fabric of 
human happiness. That is its supreme 
contribution. It builds without knowing it 
and adds to the foundations of life Without 
effort. It seems a careless contribution and 
yet its noble depth is a treasure for ever. 

Jt is that sort of smiling which the world 
needs today ; that which comes from 
quiet minds and hearts that are set on great 
purposes. A smile is a great bulwark, and 
fence. It protects without a vast demonstra¬ 
tion of obvious power ; it is the sign of 
inner power and'strength. “I live,” says 
, Laurence Sterne in Tristram Shandy, “in a 
constant endeavour to fence against the in¬ 
firmities of ill-health and other evils of life, 
by mirth ; being firmly persuaded that every 
time a man smiles—but much more so, when 
he laughs, that it adds something to this , 
Fragment of Life.” So smile on ! 
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FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


THE POET'S ITALY 


Jn fighting to free Italy from 
the foe of whom the evil 
ambitions of a forceful few made 
her- the ally, we have resumed 
our role of the last war, and 
earlier, when Garibaldi was re¬ 
gaining her liberty and undivided 
nationhood. * 

, With the Italian people them¬ 
selves we have never sought 
quarrel, and today we share 
Italy’s grief over the despoiling 
of her natural beauty and the 
rifling of her ancient, irreplace¬ 
able, treasures.' 

Byron. loved Italy in the sad 
days of her dismemberment, a 
century and more ago, and wrote 
of her, in .Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, in terms that. Were 


he still alive, he would probably 
employ today. Here is one of his 
stanzas 

Italia! Oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which 
became 

A funeral dower of present xvoes 
and past, 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow 
ploughed by shame, 

And annals graved in characters' 
of flame. 

The poet grieves that she is 
not r less*lovely or more powerful: 

* ( and couldst claim 
Thy right , and awe the robbers 
back, who press ' - 

To shed thy blood, and drink the 
teai's of thy shame " 



Smiling Through 

A battle casualty from Italy being unloaded from a hospital 
ship at Malta under the watchful eye of the medical officer 


A Dunkirk of Other Days 


A letter has just reached an 
old friend of the C N from an 
Englishman, now in Spain, who 
has been engaged for years in 
buying oranges for our market. 
His letter recalls a battle; which 
was a Dunkirk of other days. 

The victory of Corunna, which 
Sir John Moore won at the cost 
of his life, was the Dunkirk of 
our long war with Napoleon, 
enabling the first expeditionary 
force to Spain to be* evacuated 
successfully by the British Fleet. 
Here is the Englishman’s account 
of his visit to that sacred garden 
in which the hero of Corunna 
lies. .. < . . ‘ 

“I had four.days in La Coruna. 
For the first time I was able 


to visit the tomb of Sir John 
Moore and the house where he 
breathed his last. There is a 
plaque on the house to record 
the fact. The tomb stands in 
the centre of a little park, which 
is called “The English Garden.’’ 
It is-the property of the British 
Government. There is a 
columned archway leading out 
to a terrace overlooking the bay 
where the British evacuating 
fleet rode at anchor. On either 
side of this archway are two 
large stone slabs. On one are 
carved the well-known lines be¬ 
ginning : > Not a - sound was 
heard , not a funeral note , and 
on the other a poem written by 
a Galician poet in dialect. . 
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Lebanon and Its 
Freedom 

T EBANON, the beautiful Mediterranean country north* of 
^ Palestine, has been the scene of political conflict which has 
disturbed the growing unity in this part of the world. 

The name Lebanon means seaport of 150,000 inhabitants 
white arid was given to this with - two universities, French 
country from the chalk and and American, 
limestone cliffs of the 100-mile- Near the northern boundary 
long mountain range which lies Tripoli, the terminus of one 
forms the backbone of the of the oil pipelines'from Iraq, 
country. The range attains a with Syria, its neighbour, 
height of 10,400 feet, and in the Lebanon was mandated to 
Kadisha valley, between 4200 France at the end of the first 
and 6200 feet, grow the famous world War, and ' when, in 
cedars from whose groves King November 1941, the Vichy 
Solomon obtained the wood for forces there had been defeated, 
hie Temple. General ‘ Catroux, the Free 

In the rich green valleys run- French Commander-in-Chief, pro- 
ning westward to the rocky coast claimed Lebanon an independent 
are apricot orchards and mul- sovereign state with power_ to 
berry groves, the making and appoint diplomatic represerita- 
weaving of silk into delicate J tives and to form her own army, 
stuffs being one. of the chief in- In 5 return the new President 
■dustries of the ^people. Grapes agreed to place . his country’s 
and olives are also cultivated entire resources at the disposal 
around the little villages, while of the Allies, 
from many a beehive comes Accordingly, a Lebanese Par- 

honey for sweetmeats of the liament was elected this year,' 
Turkish Delight kind. and unanimously supported its 

Lebanon,' with an area about' Prime Minister, M. Riad es-Solh, 
half as large again as Lincoln- in a policy for obtaining a fuller 
shire, has a population number--, measure of self-government, 
ing 860,000; there are 342,000 Thereupon the French Dele- 

Christians and 292,000 Moslems, gate-General, M. Helleu, arrested 
who are friendly towards each, the Lebanese President and 
other. The capital is Beirut, a" Prime Minister. 

Lord Woolton’s Opportunity 


J^EVER'were high compliments 
- better earned than have been 
showered upon Lord Woolton on 
leaving the Food Ministry to 
take office as Minister of Re¬ 
construction. The' manner in 
which he has conducted his 
operations has been as important 
as their actual matter. He' had 
to ; reconcile a great people to 
hardships, and he had the 
common sense to show them - that 
what it was necessary to do was 
in their own best interests. He 
.has been not only a food minister 
but a popular educator' Aboye 


all, he has studied the welfare of 
our children. 

As Minister of Reconstruction 
he has to. face’ problems whose 
importance it is impossible to 
exaggerate, affecting us all. As 
Minister of Food he had the co¬ 
operation of the Admiralty, the 
Ministry of Transport, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

\Ve can send him no better 
wish than that he will be helped 
in a similar manner by the many 
departments of State * whose 
services he will be called upon 
to co-ordinate and direct. 


Defeating the U-Boat 


^he latest report by Mr 
Churchill and President 
Roosevelt on the submarine cam¬ 
paign is of a very cheerful 
character. 

While the loss of cargo ships 
has • greatly diminished, the 
destruction of submarines has 
greatly increased. 

Cargo-ship tonnage lost by 
-submarine action during the last 
three months was less than half 
that lost during the 'previous 
three months. 

More remarkable, still, the 
number of submarines sunk 
exceeds the total . number of 
Allied cargo ships sunk. 

In the last six months the sub¬ 
marines destroyed were over 150.. 

It is impossible .to exaggerate 
the importance of ‘this statement. 


It was as long ago as 1916, in the 
previous World War, that the ‘ 
German submarines. became a 
serious menace, and in 1917 the 
losses of merchant ships became - 
so great that we were threatened 
.with the loss of the w T ar through 
failure of sea-borne supplies.. In 
that year, however, the strategy 
of the Atlantic Concentration \ 
was put into force and a Safety 
Lane was formed across the 
Atlantic. In the present war* 
that policy has been continued^ 
and, though the. Germans con¬ 
structed many more submarines 
and the position again became 
’ very dangerous, the Admii’alty 
have greatly increased the 
number of defending craft and 
taken many other steps to meet 
the menace so decisively. 


There’s Music in Them Stiff 


'J'hat* British spirit: of cheery 
good humour in all situa¬ 
tions : what a national asset it 
is! We wonder whether any : 
thing typifies it better than the 
Stalag VIII B dance-band. 

The band, formed by Lance- 
corporal J. Howe of the Royal 
Scots in a German prison-camp, 
were Army bandsmen before the 
war; and., stretcher-bearers on 
the battlefield. Captured in 
France in 1940, these men were 


marched 400 miles into Germany 
at 30 miles a day, but that did 
not depress them. Nor did their 
life behind barbed wire, for they 
are not the kind to be depressed. 

An accordion borrowed from a 
Polish fellow-prisoner gave their 
orchestra its send-off, and it was 
soon well organised and able to 
provide. • regular entertainment. 
What 'a thrill must have accom¬ 
panied its first broadcast in 
freedom once more. 


Little News 
Reels 

£Janadian scientists have found 
a preventative of sea-sickness, 
effective in three out of every 
four people, 

- Tlie Duke . cf Gloucester has 
been appointed Governor-General 
of Australia. 

The Merchant Navy Comforts* 
Service has distributed over 
2,000,000 comforts to seamen and 
has placed 80,000 emergency 
rescue hits on H M destroyers 
cmd corvettes; while 250,000 
knitters all over the* country 
have, knitted 212,261 miles of 
wool which costs £283 a day. 

.Three-quarters of a million 
people, over 65 are on war work 
in this country. 

- Five million tons of outcrop 
coal hdve so far been produced 
in Britain. 

•^here have been 2,250,000 mar¬ 
riages in Britain since the 
war began. 

Mr. Joseph Rank, the. million¬ 
aire miller, who has passed away 
at 89, was a generous benefactor 
of the Methodist Church, and. of 
his native city of Hull. 

Marshal Stalin has ordered the 
Soviet Post Office to issue U 
stamp bearing the national flags 
of Russia, U S A, and Britain.. 

Five Mexican companies are 
fighting with, the Fifth and 
Eighth Armies in Italy. 

General Carton de Wiart has 
been appointed as the personal 
representative of Mr Churchill 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek at Chungking.-* 

There are more' than 300,000 
patriot guerillas ' fighting in 
Yugoslavia. . 

]\£tjch to her amusement 81- 
years-old Mrs Flora Knowles, 
of Lytham St Annes, Lancashire, 
has received two sets of calling- 
up papers—one from Lytham, 
the other from Bolton. 

Canada is now the third greatest 
trading country in the world, 
being surpassed only by the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom . , 

Youth News Reel 

Polish Scouts and Guides have 
recently spent a very enjoy¬ 
able time at Liverpool, where 
they stayed with the families of 
Merseyside Scouts and Guides v 

Repairing second-hand toys 
that the Scouts have ‘ collected, 
and selling them in aid of the 
Prisoners-of-War Fund, is the 
latest good turn of the 4th Cam* 
berley (Surrey) Scout Troop. 

The boy the ivardens talked 
about for Jus tireless work,during 
the rescue operations following 
the recent bombing of a London 
dance hall ivas a 15-year-old 
Scout, Desmond Thorpe. \ 

Q_uide Imperial Headquarters 
quickly stepped into the 
breach following a burglary at a 
London wartime Day Nursery 
and sent, from stocks received 
from overseas Guides, replace¬ 
ments for stolen clothing and 
provisions. 

- The Guide Gilt Cross has been 

awarded to Bosun Janet Brewster 
of - Guildford for rescuing an 
elderly man from drowning in 15 
feet, of water; and also to Patrol 
Leader Joan Folkes of Cambridge 
for saving a member of her Com¬ 
pany from drowning in a mill 
pond. x 

An old Boys Brigader, feeling 
he had d debt to pay for all that 
the B B has meant to him, has 
made an anonymous gift of £100 
to the Brigader 
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Lend-Lease Is Mutual 

E stablished as an Act to Promote the Defence of the United 
States before America actually entered the war, Lend-Lease 
has now become a system of mutual aid between all the Allies. 

which will presently rise to 
£150,000,000; shipping . services, 
£42,000,000; “Other goods' and 


For too. long the idea pre¬ 
vailed that our Government was 
building up a great indebtedness 
to the United States for supplies 
of food, of raw materials, 
weapons, planes, and so on, 
under the original Act. As Sir 
John Anderson reminded Parlia¬ 
ment the other day, America 
began to send war supplies to 
Britain when she stood alone 
two'and a half years ago. Since 
then,.the British Commonwealth 
has been joined by a great alli¬ 
ance, including Russia,* the 
United States herself, the French 
forces in North Africa, and the 
countries conquered by Germany 
and struggling for freedom. 

Britain has been able, as time 
proceeded, to follow the great 
example set by the United States. 
The original Lend-Lease concep¬ 
tion has broadened into a system 
of mutual aid by the United 
Nations. In this cooperation, 
Britain has fortunately been able 
to furnish great supplies to our 
Allies, without payment, especi¬ 
ally to the United States and 
Russia. . It is well, 1 therefore, that 


services, £82,000,000. 

To Russia. Tanks,; planes, 
guns, and so on, £179,000,000; in¬ 
cluding 4690 complete aircraft 
sent to our Ally. . 

To Other Allies. Expenditure 
up to December 31, 1942, 

£186,000,000. 

In addition to these figures 
£1500,000,000 has been paid by ffs 
to America for war supplies since/ 
the war began.’ 

Altogether, British Lend-Lease 
help to the United States forces 
irj all parts of the world exceeded 
£292,000,000 up to June 30 this 
year. Of this Australia, New 
Zealand, and India spent 
£75,000,000. 

Our own view of the matter 
■can b.e simply stated. The 
United Nations consist of States 
large and smqll; all of them are 
engaged in what 'is a single 
struggle, and the proper view of 
their .' expenditures on war 
account is that no monetary 
debt arises between any of them; 


there should be mutual under-- a jj 0 f them are doing* their best, 
standing on both sides of the 6 ----- * 

Atlantic that the American Lend- 


Lease system has developed into 
a cooperative pooling of re-, 
sources, which has played and 
is playing a big part in the war. 

The British Government .has 
published a White Paper which 
shows what Lend-Lease has 
cost Britain up to the 1 end 
of June this year. Here are 
some of the details: 

. To America. Cost of works for 
American 'forces in the United 
Kingdom, £92,000,000, a sum 


and all of them save the lives, 
of their own people when they 
supply each other -with arms, 
food, and other war.supplies. As 
President Roosevelt has said in 
his latest report to-Congress on 
the subject: “One thing is clear. 
By the help which our friends 
and Allies have given us, and by 
the help which we have given 
them in the .common cause, we 
have not only - made progress in 
the war, but we have saved the 
lives .of many of our own boys 
as well as those of our Allies.’' 


Mr Smith Goes to Washington 


"YY'hen Alderman Ben Smith, 
M P and former Labour 
Whip, arrives in Washington as 
Minister Resident for Supply, 
America- will find him a man to 
their liking. He is replacing 
Colonel J. J. Llewellin, who is 
returning home on becoming our 
new Minister of food. 

Many .Americans believe the 
average Britisher .to be of the 
“la-di-da” type, but Jolly Ben 
Smith is the kind of English 
working-man. whom the American 
working-man wants to. meet. 

Ben Smith was a London taxi- 
man for many* years, and he 
was a merchant seaman before 
then. He is a prominent leader 
of the great Transport Workers’ 
Union. Ben Smith knows the 
workers, but he also knows the 
formal ceremonies of the Royal 


Court, for he was- Treasurer of 
the Household from 1929.'to 1931, 
and came into daily contact with 
that friend of all good men. 
King George V, who was very 
fond of him. 

Nobody meeting Ben Smith 
could believe that he was 64. 
He looks 20 years younger, and 
keeps himself fit with boxing, at 
which he is a rare hand. Ben’s 
open, friendly face, his shrewd 
conversation in the rich, ripe 
tones of Thames-side, his energy 
aild business capacity, all are 
qualities which will commend 
him vastly to America. But 
most of all, we think, that jolly, 
laugh of his, so hearty and fuil 
of good-fellowship, will make 
Americans forget the caricatures 
of Englishmen whom they may 
have occasionally met. 


Sixth Form Miners 


^he Minister of Labour, who 
has lately made a' broadcast 
appeal to sixth-form boys of the 
public and secondary schools to 
volunteer for . coal-mining when 
they register, is likely to get the 
volunteers he wants. The reason 
is that he has made the right 
approach. 

He has touched these lads in 
their most sensitive spot, their 
patriotic pride. “None of you 
would funk a * fight with the 
enemy . . . There is a grand 
job to be done for the nation in 
the mines, just as vital to victory 
as .service in the armed forces.” 
That. is the way to appeal to 
British boys in rwartime.^. 


The boys will be carefully 
examined before they are passed 
fit for coal-mining, and ‘they will 
be trained before they go down 
. the pit. They, will be encouraged 
to join up in “pals’ battalions” 
for their new work, and as far as 
possible they will be billeted 
with mining families. This 
arrangement has a special im¬ 
portance, for it will teach the 
volunteers at first hand how 
miners and their - families live. 
That wall be an excellent thing 
for the country. Mining, said 
Mr Bevin, is not a dying in¬ 
dustry. The Sixth Form Miners 
of 1943 should help it to new life 
.under happier conditions. 
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What’s In a Name? 


jyjosT of us get our first names 
from our parents, or grand-, 
parents, or possibly our god¬ 
parents. Sometimes, however, a 
child is named after a famous 
person, and that is why we have 
many young . Winston Churchill 
Smiths amongst us, just as the 
Americans have many Franklin 
. D. . Roosevelt Joneses. At the 
beginning of the century we 
were calling our sons Kitchener, 
Roberts, and Buller, and our 
daughters were . often Victoria 
Jubilee. Many men and women 
in this country bear these names, 
and they are a disconcerting 
index of age. 


But three-year-old Margaret 
Dorothy Smith has far more un¬ 
usual names, though they sound 
ordinary enough. She is called 
Margaret after a church, for she 
was actually born in the church 
.school of St Margaret’s at Bark¬ 
ing during an air raid; and she- 
is called Dorothy after a neigh¬ 
bouring barrage-balloon which 
floated over her head during the 
raid, a balloon named Dorothy 
by its; crew, and so called by 
everyone in the neighbourhood. 

To be named after a balloon 
is a rare distinction; few can 
claim it other than little Miss 
Smith—and Colonel Blimp. 


A Great Regord 

A very delicate job of photo¬ 
graphy has been accomplished. 

Sixty thousand photographs 
have, been made of the Carl 
Linnaeus collection of animals, 
plants, and shells in the British 
Museum of Natural History. Sets 
.^of prints, have been sent to 
' America and Sweden and have 
arrived safely, so that in the 
event of the collection being 
blitzed a complete record would 
still remain. 

This is yet another example of 
the use. of photography as a 
maker of permanent records. 
Both science and business have 
found it invaluable. 


Saving the Guns 


THE DOCTOR GOES 
FORWARD 

Major Dougall, of the R A M C, 
obtained information that 177 
British and Allied wounded men 
were lying unattended in a 
hospital at Caserta, north of 
Naples. ' ‘ \ .. ‘ 

Although our front was still 
some distance from this town and 
our fighting men did not occupy 
Caserta until two days later, the 
major set out. at once by night, 
taking his field company to see 
what could be done. 

Leaving his men outside the 
town he went on with a sergeant 
and arrived at the hospital with¬ 
out opposition. Here he had to 
spend precious time before he 
could talk.over the guards, but 
finally he made a successful 
round of the men. 

BREAKFAST AT 
SCHOOL 

Many schools in the country 
provide dinners at small cost to 
'children, but the educational 
authorities at Newcastle have now 
led the way by the provision of 
breakfast for their schoolchildren. 

The object is to relieve working 
mothers on night duty or early 
turn from the task of preparing 
breakfasts. It is expected that 
the scheme will be extended to 
many industrial centres, 

. TREASURE TROVE 

The following treasures were 
recently found in . the Book 
Salvage Drive. 

A Latin manuscript of the 
institutes of Justinian, long miss¬ 
ing from the Bodleian Library. 

. A collection of the statutes in 
force until the end of the 35th 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, . 
arranged . alphabetically with 
notes for the justices of the. 
peace, and printed in 1594. 

A black-letter Breeches Bible of 
1599 in its original binding. 



- Blitz Twins 

Keven and Brian, 2^-year-old twins who were born at 
Lewisham during a blitz, try their hands as artists. Since 
they were three weeks old they have lived at St Chris¬ 
topher’s Nursery College, Tunbridge Wells, under the 
care of the - British War Relief Society of America. 


His Grandfather Sat on Nelson’s Knee a new food 


who heard the broadcast 
the other day of a fine old 
gentleman whose father .fought 
at Trafalgar were thrilled by 
his vivid story, which made the 
mighty past seem but yesterday. 
It-is good in these days to be 
reminded of those other days 
*so great for Britain.- 
" ^ -There was 1 another reminder 
in a letter to one of our daily 
newspapers from another old 
gentleman whose memory goes 
■ back towards the same grand 
days. - He is Mr John Mew- 
bUrn Levien, whom many 
people know as a delightful com¬ 
panion, full of * kindliness and 
wisdom, full of wit and youthful 
spirit, for all his 80 years, 
many of which he has devoted 
to the Royal -Philharmonic 
Society, of which he was one of 
the earliest officers. 


Mr Levien tells how his grand¬ 
father, who was born ,on 
January 21, 1793, the day the 
French revolutionaries beheaded 
the hapless Louis XVI, used to 
thrill him by the tale he told of 
Nelson. As a child, Mr Levieh’s 
grandfather had sat on Nelson's 
knee, and from that friendly 
position' begged the little ad¬ 
miral to take him along as a 
middy.- That was just .before 
Trafalgar,. and Nelson told the 
boy he was too young. “But 
you shall go with me on my next 
voyage, ” he promised. Alas 
there was* no next voyage, for 
Nelson died on the deck of the 
Victory and his-small worshipper 
never saw him again. 

But the small' boy of 1805 
lived until 1874 to tell his great 
tale, and his grandson has been 
proud to tell it again in 1943. 


T™ figures from the Russian 

. front for the Soviet summer 
offensive would have made the 
Duke of Wellington rub hfs eyes 
in bewilderment. Such losses in 
guns as the Germans have had, 
guns not merely destroyed, but 
captured, would have seemed to 
him the statistics of a dream. 
Hero of a hundred fights, 
Wellington never lost a battle 
nor did he lose a single gun in 
all his long military career. 

There were not in his day so 
many gilns in all the world as 
have been arrayed this year on 
the, long line of conflict* in the 
East, and he had to treasure his 
meagre batteries like refined 
gold. -Until Blticher came at 
Waterloo he had only 63,000 men 
against Napoleon’s 70,000, and but 
156 guns against the 266 in the 

TABLET TO A FAMOUS 
NATURALIST 

A tablet of Aberdeen granite 
has been unveiled recently on 
the walls of his old school at 
Muker in memory of Ch6rry 
Kearton, the famous naturalist. 
This tablet is a gift from his 
wife, and K is the w’ork of a local 
craftsman. 

At the service the Vicar of' 
Milker spoke highly of Kearton, 
saying that he had the. faculty of 
seeing things and possessed 
God’s great gift of making others 
see them too. Cherry Kearton, 
whose name and work are well 
known by older readers of the 
C N, was born at • Thwaite, and 
educated at Muker, both in 
Upper Swaledale in North York¬ 


shire. - 

VICTORY GIFT 

As a thank-offering for the 
great British victory at El 
Alamein last autumn the Egyp¬ 
tian. people, through their “El 
Alamein Fund” have given £5000 
to provide a recently-opened 
Convalescent Home in Tripoli- 
tania for wounded and sick 
officers of the Allied Forces: 

The home is a lovely modern 
house, set in a beautiful Italian 
garden close to the Medi¬ 
terranean shore, * and among 
recent patients have been officers 
wounded in Sicily and Italy. It 
has been equipped and is staffed 
by the Red Cross and St John, 
with an English matron, nursing 
• staff, and orderlies, and here 
with every comfort convalescent 
officers regain health and peace 
by the blue Mediterranean. 


hands of the masterly French 
artillerymen, but not a single 
piece of ordnance did he lose 
throughout that historic day. 

. Not that all our guns were 
kept firing throughout the battle. 
At a critical moment the superb 
French cavalry swept forward in 
headlong fury. 

Our gunners remained out in 
the open firing as fast as they 
could load and reload, while 
behind them our infantry were 
formed into squares. This accom¬ 
plished, the gunners dismantled 
their guns, and, each bowling a 
wheel, like boys trundling hoops, 
they, entered the squares, bring¬ 
ing their wheels with them. The 
French attack routed, out they 
went, re-assembled the guns and 
continued their work undaunted 
and invincible. 

A SPADE’S WORTH 

When Mr and Mrs - Venn, oj 
Hendon, were bombed out of their 
home they took with them a 
child’s spade, the only gardening 
implement they could find among 
the ruins; and with this began to 
work on an allotment near the 
temporary heme' provided for 
them in Hendon. 

' With this little tool they dug 
the hard soil and planted 
sufficient vegetables to meet their 
needs, and of such a quality as to 
win a prize for them at a local 
show—a full-sized spade. 


A CHANGE 


The greatest surprise of Mary’s 
life was when she received a 
half-crown on her fourth birth¬ 
day. She carried it about the 
house with her, and was seen 
sitting on the stairs admiring 
the new coin. 

“ What are t you going ' to do 
with your half-crown?”- her 
mummie asked. 

“Take it to Sunday School,” 
said Mary promptly. 

“Tos'how your teacher?” asked 
her mother. 

Mary shook her head. 

“No," said she. “I’m going 
to give it to God—He’ll be as sur¬ 
prised as I am to get something 
besides pennies!" 

POLICEMAN’S GIFT 

An ex-policeman, Mr A. Guyler, 
well known in Derbyshire, has 
presented 37 acres of open moor¬ 
land in the Edale Valley'of Derby¬ 
shire to the nation. It includes 
the summit of Lord’s Seat and 
Ashton Bank, which overlook this 
beautiful valley. 


A National Quality Out of Control 


The nam e Wool tonic is being 
popularly given to a new tonic 
beverage supplied by the Minis¬ 
try of Food for young people in 
industry. Firms can buy this 
tonic for 18s, 4d per 20 lbs so that 
it can be sold for a penny a cup— 
or less. 

The new food is officially called 
National Milk Cocoa; it consists 
of 70 per cent spray processed 
milk, 16 per cent sugar, and 14 
per cent cocca. 

DEEPENING THE DEE 

The outcome of years of experi¬ 
menting with models of the river, 
a scheme is on foot to make the 
River Dee navigable for coasting 
vessels of 600 tons up the river as 
far as Chester. 

This scheme will cost £500,000 
and provide work for hundreds of 
men, while it will reclaim thou¬ 
sands of acres of agricultural land 
in Cheshire and Flintshire. 


Jn a modest way tjie English¬ 
man is justly proud of his 
modesty, and the ability to criti¬ 
cise oneself is undoubtedly a' 
thing to be prized. But, as Sir 
James Grigg has been pointing 
out, the national habit of self- 
criticism is fast becoming- one 
of foolish and unjust self-abase¬ 
ment. 

Addressing the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Conservative Association 
the other day,- Sir James gave 
two outstanding examples of 
this * habit. 

The first concerned India. 
Despite ceaseless criticism by 
Britons and foreigners, he main¬ 
tained with Lord Wavell that in - 
our dealings with India we have 
very little to be ashamed of and 
very much of \yhich to be proud. 
The unification of. the ‘ 389 mil-. 
lion^ natives in' British India 
and the Native States, speaking 
a great number of languages 
and countless dialects, under 
one general svstem of law and 


efficient administration, was 
our greatest work in India, and 
assures the easiest possible 
transition from British to 
Indian control.' 

The second example was our 
habit of belittling the British 
Army. From very early in 1940, 
'and for nearly two and a half 
years afterwards, we suffered, 
through lack of battle training 
and modern equipment, a series 
of military disasters. Accusa¬ 
tions of the supposed incompe¬ 
tence and cowardice of the 
British Army and the War 
Office were made by Englishmen 
and sown in the ranks of our 
Allies. But though we and our 
Allies may have credited them, 
the German High Command did 
not believe them.. They at least 
have always entertained a very 
high respect for the fighting 
qualities of the British soldier. 

Sir James Grigg ended with 
an appeal to cease this apologis¬ 
ing for what we have done well. 
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The Children • 



Think, and Give Thanks 


When Peace Comes 


To be able to anticipate is an must recognise the change which 
achievement; to be able to gives us- a great chance to 
remember, gratefully and glori- prove our worth,, and justify our 
We take this striking passage ously, is a sacrament. Our ability. 1 ' 

from Mr'Churchill's recent speech American friends are keeping As a nation we Hiavc been 
at the Mansion House . such a Sacrament of Remem- mercifully preserved when 

T regard it as a definite Dart. brance Y er y Week * Tke y. dangers and death seemed im- 

of the dutv and resnon- arfi tkinkin S, back, recalling minent. Our people have en- 
sibilitv of this National TnJern muck kl tlieir domestic and joyed protection from infection 

democratic histor y "’hereof they Ud invasion. To think deeply 

to make sure thlt n the tea« Celebratin « * their “ Thanksgiv- i ines f Q be thankful, 
to make^sure that in the years ^ » ,Americans have proVed T+ - in 

immediately following the war + 1 YL. ** 1S no ^ttle thing that in 

food, work, and homes are 7 cities there are cathedrals, and 

planned for all. No airy visions, a ., J 8 y * .. i along country lanes there, are 

no party doctrines, no party Britons, young and old, have churches and chapels, into which 
prejudices, no political appe- occasion and reason to do some- God-fearing people can -go and 
tites, no vested interests must thing s ‘. ar> , T “ C Pathway of commu ' n e according to the dic- 
stand in the way of the simple oul j nationhood has been long tates of their own conscience, 
duty of' providing beforehand and wln dmg. But as we think Saints, apostles, prophets, and 
for food, work, and homes. They upou d from the vantage point martyrs have signed and sealed 
must be prepared now, during "' e , no ' v 0 CC nP>'- , we should be this guarantee by much service, 
the war. These plans must be ready to P a nse—just for a mo- and- many sacrifices. • Think 
prepared and they must come m ent—and- m the moment of U p 011 t h eS e things, and give 
into action just like when war our pause to erect an altar, and thanks. 

there give thanks for many 

mercies past. r O UR c i v i ksa fi° n kas been peril- 

Think of'the pioneering that ously near catastrophe. But 
has been done, and of the it has been saved, and for its 
pioneers who have done it, salvation we are indebted to 
whereby Youth has been rescued numberless, unnamed people of 
from the mis-shapen, mutilated many nations whose sane states- 
that^can L *be spLcd" from the' thing it was a century ago. We manship, splendid soldiery, and 
actual struggle with the enemy. have . f birthright which makes sacrificial service have preserv'ed 

. us rich m possibilities, .and for in its essence the fabric of a 

- -that birthright 'we are indebted future which makes possible the 

more Suitable Suits to those who fought hard in rehabilitation* of a really worth- 
£lothing works’ managers have order to fashion Some better while world. 

met at Leeds and have thing for. us. It would be a crime against 

promised us better clothes after The’ amenities of life today civilisation if all the gallantry, 
the war. They refer, of course, may not be perfect, but they .and all.the God-fearing devotion 
to factory-made clothes. Amdng are lovelier and healthier than to duty of these immediate years 
the reforms promised are : “ when grandfather was a boy.” were to go unheralded and tin-- 
waistcoats with zip fasteners; Whbn we think of the change heeded. -It is worth Blinking 

trousers with permanent which has come over our physical about, and worth being thankful 


breaks out general mobilisation 
is declared. They' must come 
into action as soon as ■ the 
victory is won. 

On this interesting work his 
Majesty's Government are now 
concentrating all ‘the energies 


creases - and safeguards against 
baggy knees; and pockets 
planned to carry notebooks, 
pipes, and so forth without 
spoiling the shape of the gar¬ 
ments.- 

r'lf only we can have cloth that 
doesn’t get shiny, buttons that’, 
stay on, and cuffs that do not 
fray, Englishmen will have every 
chance of looking as well- 
groomed as foreigners believe 
them to be. - - 1 

JUST AN IDEA 


' As Sir Wilfred Grenfell said , 
the service we render to others is tered working population were 
really the rent we pay for our unemployed. The factory now 
room on this earth . ' employs tdoo. The M P says : 


and social environments, we for. 

What of the Distressed Areas? 

IV/jANY areas now busily en- I would like to suggest that all 
IV * gaged on Avar work were manufacturers operating factories 
distressed areas before the Avar, -in such - areas' should formulate 
What is to be done to ensure definite post-war plans for pro 
that they do not return to their duction.* It might be wise that 
former state ? J these should be open for discussion 

A Member of Parliament has through the medium of the joint 
hppn wri tin<r - tn tho on production committees so that both 

this subject*with Avhich he is management and men should be 
familiar for, in - 193 S, he in- interested. I would suggest that 
augurated a factory in a district these plans should be submitted 
where Jhree-fourths of the regis- the special area commissioners 


Under the Editor's Table 

gOME people think it 
_ gi\ T es boys polish to 
go to a public school. 

But they do not. always 
shine. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


0 


taxi-driver has be - 
* come a mayor . What 
sort of fare did he have j|, 
at his banquet ? . ’iJJ 

3, -. • | 

A lady says she docs m ,, 
. not knoAv Avhat to *' 1 ’ 
'call her house. Why . 
not call it a house ? 

□ 

jT here is 110 give in 
li'ooden-soled foot - 



'J'he Allies are pushing 
along the -spine of 
Italy. Looks as if the 
front is at the back. 

'' ■ 3 . 

Some people, do . not 
■understand money 
matters. All they know 
is money matters . 

A famous singer, de- 
. clares that he does 
not believe in tonics. 
.Except the tonic 
sol-fa. . 

.0 

Some' men a he ays make ' 
themselves at home , 


* ivear . You have to payli ft 'hit tune .J\Iu$t be self-made 

for it. strikes a new note men. ‘ 


in the districts concerned and also 
the area’ production officers. It 
should then ^be (he duty of these 
tAvo bodies to fonvard these .plans 
for the attention of the . Board 
of Trade, who, I understand, may 
be concerned in the planning and 
allocation of.industry after, the war. 

It is well that this plea should 
be heard and acted upon, for 
when Avar work, ceases A\ T e must 
see that peace Avorlc is organised 
to give equal opportunities for 
all. 

© . ■ - 

Postponing Victory 

W/henever a ship makes an 
** unnecessary journey, Avhen- 
CA^er days are lost unloading and 
turning round, Avhenevcr some¬ 
thing Ave CQuld do Avithout, such 
as silk stockings, beer, or private 
motor,cars, is delivered to the 
public, whenever there is Avaste by 
■ troops or public, victory is post¬ 
poned. ' Mr Oliver Lyttelton, 
Minister of Production 



Bridge of Boats- 


Armies in the field pnust often find their own means of 
crossing a river. Here we see a carrier towing an 

anti-tank gun acrossa hastily-constructed folding boat bridge 
at a school of military engineering in Northern England. 

Dandelions to the Fore 


rj^HE dandelion is a humble . 

plant with a pretentious 
name arising from the resem¬ 
blance of the lobes of its leaves 
/to the lion’s tooth—dent de lion. 
It is a frequent but unwelcome 
visitor to .our gardens, for, 
although its leaves can be used 
for salads, its root for medicine, 
and Its silky head of seeds 
as an unreliable clock in which 
children delight, most of us- 
think of it only as a weed and 
regard its bright flowers as a 
kind of Yello-w Peril. 

But the dandelion is coming 
into its own, and the time may 
yet ,come when this outcast of 
the wilderness may be as culti¬ 
vated as the rose. Ror it is a 
potential source of rubber. True, 
our native dandelion is an un¬ 
promising source, but it has two 
Russian allies, Kok-saghyz and 
Krim-saghyz, which contain 
from 2 to 17 per cent *)f rubber 
in their dry root. 


Russia has already produced 
rubber by growing ; these dande¬ 
lions on collective farms, and 
Sir Geoffrey Evans, Economic 
Botanist of Kew, has spoken 
at the Ministry of Agriculture 
about interesting experiments 
made over here with their seeds. 
Krim-saghyz does not seem to 
flourish here, but Kok-saghyz, 
from Poland and the Ukraine, 
seems quite as happy as in its 
native lands, and could yield 
perhaps 65 to 100 pounds of 
' rubber to the acre. 

Its general cultivation •in 
Britain is not yet considered 
advisable, however, for it grows 
* only in first-class soil and de¬ 
mands an excessive-amount of 
hand-weeding. Nevertheless, the 
experiments made arc encourag¬ 
ing, and an future we should all, 
perhaps, treat dandelions Avith 
the deference due to a member 
of the same family as Kok- 
saghyz and Krim-saghyz. 


Warning to Greek Patriots 


JPor three years Greek and 
Yugoslav patriots, have been 
fighting the invader. A great 
number of enemy divisions have 
been pinned down, but the value 
of their guerilla warfare has 
been lessened by internal strife 
fostered by Nazi intrigue, and- 
General Maitland Wilson has 
found it necessary to issue a stem 
warning. - 

The Greeks have been attack¬ 
ing their foes ever since that 
October day in. 1940 when Italy 
declared war on Greece, and 
Italian troops crossed the 
Albanian frontier. All the.world 
knows how the gallant Greek 
armies rolled the shattered ranks 
of Italy back across the border 
until the Nazi hordes over¬ 
whelmed Greece. Yet, although 
for nearly three years now the 
starving Greeks have lived 
beneath the Nazi, whip! .never 
once have they given up the’ 
struggle. 

When all organised resistance 
had ceased many Greeks took to 
the hills, where they have been 
carrying on guerilla warfare. 
When the war is won many a 
British and Anzac soldier left 


behind in Greece' will have a 
thrillingNstory to tell of the days 
when he fought in the ranks of 
a Greek guerilla band. 

Among their daring exploits 
are the derailing,of troop-trains 
and the destruction of railway 
bridges and viaducts. Early this, 
year part of the mainTiaval yard 
between -Piraeus and -Salamis, in 
the Gulf of Athens, Avas 
destroyed by saboteurs. 

In May the Greek National 
Bands v T ere formed, all the Greek 
irregulars coming under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Zer\ T as, and on 
May 25, Greek Independence 
Day, Italian garrisons in the 
iEgean Islands* were overpowered 
and the national flag of Greece 
flown over the captured villages. 
Last July it was announced that 
all Greek guerilla bands would 
' in future operate under the 
Supreme Allied Middle. East 
Command. 

Since - 'the Italian surrender 
both Greek and Yugoslav parti¬ 
sans have been'fighting more and 
more in the open, and they are 
proving serious adversaries to the 
Nazis and their satellites in the 
Balkans. 


e 
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The Future of Germany 

A German Talks With a Briton 

LJitler’s speech at Munich this year was full of but 

* * there was a note of fear behind it. Particularly was 
this evident in his confession that there were “a few hundreds” 
who might not believe in the inevitability of German victory. 

day. It begins again the next 
morning, when in every lesson it 
is emphasised that Germany does 
everything so much better than 


This time last year Hitler said 
“Stalingrad will fall: you may 
be sure of that. We will give up 
nothing of what we have con¬ 
quered.” How. different is his 
latest utterance! It well may 
► be different in view of the 
evidence coming out of Germany, 
and brought 4 * by sober and re¬ 
sponsible thinkers as to the 
extent of the gloomy resignation 
and despair which has taken hold 
of the German people. - 
Two men were discussing this 


any country that she \ is bound 
to conquer and rule the world. 

John. Don’t they hear any¬ 
thing different at home? 

Karl. Why should they? Their 
mothers and fathers went to the 
same kind of school, had the 
same teaching, and would as 
soon question the authority of 
the teacher as doubt that the sun 


matter the other day - One was . would rlse in the morning. The 


a German professional man who 
left Germany about ten years 
ago, went to the U S foxsa short 
time, and has since lived and 
practised in England. This man 
said he w'as convinced that 80 
or 90 per cent of Germans still 
believe in a German victory. Let 
us call him Karl, and his friend 
John. ‘ 

John. How can you say, after 
what has happened in Russia and 
is soon to happen in. the 'West, 
that any substantial number of 
Germans still believe in victory? 

Karl. Have you ever met a real 
hundred per cent Nazi? 

Jbhn. No, T haven’t. 

Karl. Then you cannot be ex¬ 
pected to understand my point. 
The German people have’ not 
been allowed to believe in any¬ 
thing but victory for Hitler and 
all his ideas. 

John. Allowed to believe is non¬ 
sense. • Surely the^ think for 
themselves sometimes? 

Karl. Never. I have had the 
opportunity of visiting an 
English public school. , There I 
heard the boys discuss all sprts of 
problems with the masters, and 
they gave their opinions freely as 
to a number of things in the 
school which they thought 
should be done. Never could 
that happenJh Germany, either 
today or in the past. 

John. Why not? 

Karl. Because from the moment 
a child goes to school in Ger¬ 
many he is taught what he must 
do, and told never to question it. 
The schoolmaster is “master ” 
in the completest sense, and re¬ 
mains so until the child leaves.' 
But there is no real contact be¬ 
tween the children and their 
teachers. When a boy or girl 
goes home at two o’clock, all 
school contact is lost for that 


teacher is a Government official, . 
and the - Government—any 

Government which gains control 
of them—is infallible. % 

John. But when the Germans 
leave school? 

Karl. The German still has the 
same kind of master, whether at 
the university, in the factory, or 
in his office—and today, of 
course, in the youth and labour 
organisations of the Nazis.He 
still receives, in substance, the 
same lessons of blind obedience 
with the promise of being him¬ 
self made a master of the non- 
German world. This is what Tie 
wishes to believe. Your prefect 
system in which the best of the 
older and bigger boys are en¬ 
couraged to take responsibility 
and help to “run the show,” 
means nothing to a German boy. 
He doesn’t understand responsi¬ 
bility; only blind obedience and 
petty tyranny. That is why the 
idea of .conquering and brutalis¬ 
ing the foreigner appeals to him 
so strongly: It gives a way of 
escape to his inferiority-complex. 

John. What can we do about 
this terrible condition of affairs 
when we have won the war and 
are faced with, the problem of 
80,000,000 people whom we still 
would call, for all their material 
progress, uncivilised? 

Karl. You are' right to call 
them so. My gradual realisation 
of what the British way of life- 
means for the whole world, con¬ 
vinces me of that. The Germans 
must be re-educated and the 
process must begin in the kinder¬ 
garten with the tiny tots. 

JJere perhaps is the greatest^f 
all German problems which 
must be solved after the war if 
the world is to he .saved from a 
repetition of ’all these horrors. 


A Great Londoner’s Library 


pART of the library of the late 
John Burns is to be sold at 
Sotheby’s on December 7 and 8, 
and the sale should attract ex¬ 
ceptional interest among lovers 
of London. 

John Burns, who called his be¬ 
loved Thames “liquid history,” 
was a typical Londoner, and like 
other Londoners, he suffered both 
in the loss of possessions and in 
physical hurt during the blitz. 
Nevertheless, most of his^ books 
were saved, and the 12,000 offered 
for sale are , only part of the 
whole, so we can realise how ex¬ 
tensive was the search of this 
gallant Cockney for every book of 
any value bearing upon the 
mighty metropolis which he 
served so long and so splendidly 
on . the London County Council. 
There was nothing of interest 



Friends That Are With Us Always 


about London which did not in¬ 
terest' John Burns. Ris strik¬ 
ing figure, stocky and muscular, 
with the challenging white beard 
and the beetling black eyebrows 
which never grew white, was 
known to every bookseller in 
Charing Cross Road, where he 
made many a valuable find. He 
bought judiciously, with ‘know-, 
ledge and care, ahd many of the 
books he.chose have enhanced in 
value because the scenes they 
described and pictured have been 
so grievously devastated by the 
Nazi airmen. * 

" Collections about pre-war 
London made by such experts as 
John Burns are - of vital im¬ 
portance for historians, and per¬ 
haps some of the Burns books 
will eventually find a home in our 
great national libraries. 


CRUSADERS ALL 

Dedicated to the Youth 
of the United Nations 
Q Lover of all fearless truth, 
Behold in us handfasted 
youth 

Which has from east and »west . 
obeyed 

Thy call to serve in this Crusade : ’ 
Inspire our brotherhood divine 
To strike .till victory be Thine. 

Lord . of all wisdom, joy, ahd 
might, 

Guard Thou our singleness of 
sight 

And>guide our hands where they 
may wield 

Thy sword until the foe shall 
yield. 

Light of all worlds, both new and 
old, 

Shine on the path Thine hours 
unfold. 

That ever forward, undismayed,' 
We march with Thee on Thy 
Crusade. 

O Prince of Peace, be with us 
still 

When all mankind has Jeanied 
Thy will; 

Strengthen our souls that we 
may stand 

For truth and justice in each 
land : 

Inspire our brotherhood divine 
To heal when victory is Thine. 

I erne Onnsby 

The Habit of Truth 

grains of sand will build up 
' mountains, the habit of 
truth and justice grows up in 
the world until nothing can 
defeat it in the end. It is 
eternal; there is no pause in it, 
and it cannot perish. It lives 
and grows and gathers new 
strength; and the day must 
come when it will overwhelm 
and conquer all meaner things. 
Whatever our shortcomings, we 
are one in* this—that we wish to 
be counted oil the side of the 
angels. His material conquests 
firmly established, man is seek¬ 
ing conquests in a nobler realm. 

Arthur Mee 

A FINE DAY 

0lear had the day been from 
the dawn, ’ . 

All chequered was the sky, 

. Thin clouds like scarfs of cobweb 
lawn 

Veiled^ heaven’s most glorious 
eye. 

The wind had no more strength 
than this, 

That leisurely it blew, c 

To make one leaf the next to 
kiss , 

That closely by it grew. 

Michael Drayton 

Man Must Till His Own Soli 

r p , in^RE is a time in every man’s 
* education when he arrives 
at the conviction that, though 
the wide universe is full of good, 
no kernel of nourishing corn can 
come to him, but through his 
toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground which is given to him to 
till. t Emerson 


'Y’jie debt a man owes to the 
great minds of former ages 
is incalculable. 

They have guided him in 
truth. They have filled his 
mind with-'noble and graceful 
images. They have stood by him 
in all vicissitudes, comforters 
in sorrow, . nurses in sickness, 
companions in solitude. 

Time glides Qn; fortune is 
inconstant ; temp.ers are 
soured ; bonds which seem in¬ 
dissoluble are daily sundered by 


interest, by emulation, or by 
caprice. But no such cause can 
affect the silent converse..we hold 
with the highest of human 
intellects. These ar& old friends 
never seen with new faces, the 
same in wealth, and in poverty, 
in glory, and in obscurity. With 
the dead there is no rivalry. 
In the dead there is no change. 
Plato is never sullen. Cervantes 
is never petulant, Demosthenes 
never comes unseasonably. 
Dante never stays too long. 

Macaulay 


A Code For* Living 


J^et me today do something that 
shall take 

A little sadness from the world’s 
„ vast store, 

- And may I be so favoured as to 
make 

Of joy’s too scanty sum a little 
more. . 

Let me not hurt by any selfish 
deed, 

Or thoughtless word, the heart of 
foe or friend 

Nor * would I pass, unseeing, 
worthy need. 

Or sin by silence where I should 
defend. 


However meagre be my worldly 
wealth. 

Let me give something that shall 
aid my kind, 

A word of courage, or a thought 
of health. 

Dropped as I pass for. troubled 
hearts to find. 

Let me tonight look back across 
the span 

Twixt dawn and dark, and to my 
conscience say: 

Because of some good act to beast 
or man 

The world is better that I lived 
today. 


The Faith in Our Race 


r jpiE world is suffering today as 
perhaps never before in its 
history. .Nations, great and * 
small, have gone down before the 
brutal, ruthless Nazi attack. 
Millions have lost their lives, 
many m 6 re millions have lost 
all hope and drift along like 
dumb driven cattle. But some¬ 
thing remains, greater than 
disaster, greater than all the 
countless losses.* It is faith, 
faith in our cause, faith in good, 
faith in God. Truly it is no 
world today for easy-going 
optimism, but for holding on, 
with both hands and with our 
very souls, to the things we 
believe in, the things which have 
raised us above the mere animal 
level, and which have never let 
us down. Faith is the password. 

Twenty-odd years ago, after 
another similar disaster, wc 


pledged our allegiance to the 
League of Nations. We believed 
in good will and human coopera¬ 
tion in our effort to find a new 
way to future peaceful human 
society. We failed ; the spirit 
in us was too weak to act up to 
the ideal of* the great covenant. 
We pay today a heavier price 
than ever before for human 
frailty and failure. But we shall 
never sit down to defeat or give 
up what we strove for. The faith 
in our race, in the light we have 
seen, in the attainment of ojjr 
ideal,, will continue to give us 
strength in our hearts. 

General Smuts,- in a letter to 
schools, on Armistice. Day 

HAPPINESS 

r 'pHERE is only one standard by 
A which to measure happiness, 
and that is if it brings mental peace. 

, Stella Morton 



"FLJ1C AMD A charming corner of old-world 

IrllD t|\lVjLAlMLJ Evesham, in Worcestershire 


s 
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Pubs For the People 

Dritain must now be spending over £500,000,000 a year 
P on alcoholic, liquors. The figure given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for 1941 was £415,000,000, but since then 
the taxes on alcoholic drinks have been greatly increased. 

In reminding Britain of this of England is consuming alcohol 
expenditure the Rev E. C. IJrwin, in public-houses—and many 

of the Methodist Social Depart- more will be doing so at'home, 
ment, says that Britain needs a But what do these people do 
good number of new, attractive, besides drink or, 1 as they occa- 
refreshment houses. “London,” sionally do, get drunk? Tersely 
he points out, “has its Hyde enough, Mass Observation set 
Park, Regent’s Park, Hampstead 0 ut the answer thus: 

Heath, Kew Gardens, and the 
Terrace at Richmond, where 
city workers oan get fresh air 
and reasonable out-of-door re¬ 
freshments, and whole families Politics. ' 

can disport themselves. There Many play games: cards, 
are few large urban areas where' dominoes, and darts. They, sing 
similar provision is not to be and listen to singing, play the 
found, extending even to boat- piano and listen to 'it being 


Sit or Stand and Drink. 

Talk—about betting, sport, 
work, people, drinking, weather, 


mg facilities 
golf courses, 
certs, art galleries, and repertory 
theatres offer cultural facilities. 

“But to many it has seemed 
that -* something ' more personal 


and municipal played. And everywhere is the 
Municipal con- rancid smell of beer! 

Pubs for the people of a new 
kind is the answer to the old 
type of public-house. The Tem¬ 
perance Council of . the Churches 


.and intimate was yet.needed—a propose the establishment, 


place where people can sit, chat, 
smoke; and partake of refresh¬ 
ments together. Already the 
restaurants begin to look in that 
direction. Yet, to date, nothing 
adequately fits the bill.” 

In one Northern town Mass 
Observation recently took a 


either under voluntary or muni¬ 
cipal care, of community centres, 
free from the influence of 
alcohol, offering opportunities of 
recreation, refreshment, and 
fellowship which can undo the. 
attractions of the public-house. 
It is a field for adventurous. 


count of the number of people social experiment to which 


who go to public-houses. “A 
random count in 129 public 
houses of all types,” continued 


groups of Christian people might 
well give themselves. , An. in¬ 
teresting “ case in point is the 


Spell as You 
Please 

J^exters are appearing in a 
distinguished newspaper sug¬ 
gesting that we should all “ spell 
as we please." To the despair of 
their parents and teachers, that 
is what backward young scholars 
already do. But, with the 

familiar standards of", spelling 
banished, should we be sure 
of understanding each other’s 
meaning from the proposed, 
change? 

England is a land of more than 
one pronunciation. Even such 
common terms as father and 
mother have their variants./ In 
the Midlands father is pro¬ 
nounced “fayther,” in the 
North “fath-ther,” with the “a” 
sounding like that ' in bash. 
Mother, in Midland dialect, 
rhymes with bother; in the 
North the word is pronounced 
“moother,” the oo so’uhd being 
that given in book. 

It would be a little confusing 
if feign (to pretend), fain (glad) 
and fane (a temple), were all 
given one form of letters, while 
if we all spelt as we liked who 
would know that Keethly meant 
Keighley, a place-name, and 
Erkart the family' name of 
Urquhart? 

Authors are warned that easy 
writing makes hard reading; a 
go-as-you-please in spelling would 
have results just as distressing. 


xiuuocs ui types, uummucu Lcresuiig in puiiiu is luc ^ _ 

Mr Urwin, “led them to an aver- transformation of a Sheffield DOrTOWGu BOOKS 


age of 64 people per house—-. public-house, the Fleur-de-Lys, 
that is, in 300 public-houses over into such a centre under war- 
„ 19,000 pub-goers. Correlating time conditions. It is manned by 
these figures with other places, 300 voluntary workers, under the 
such as Fulham, Brighton, Can- aegis of the British Temperance 
terbury, and Aldershot, Mass League, and there is something 
Observation reached the con- significant in the question of a 
elusion that on Saturday even- .client: . “Who runs the place?” 
ings somewhere about a twelfth When told, he replied: “I knew 
or more of the total population it must be Christian people.” 


BEDTIME CORNER 

A Surprise Present 


gELLA stood upon a high 
Chair and called in a loud 
voice, “Hallo! Hallo!” just 
as she had heard Daddie call. 
. At first there was no answer; 
then somebody said “Yes?” 
and Bella said, “Will you 



please tell John I want him.” 

*‘Who are you?” asked the 
voice—it sounded strange, yet 
she thought she knew it. 

“I’m Bella, the doctor’s little 
girl,” she replied. “Are you 
John?” . * 

There was just a little pause, 
and then the voice said “Yes.” 

. ’ “ Oh! ” said Bella. * “ Then 
will you come to tea today? 
And be sure not to forget to 
oring your white rat with'you.” 

And with that she jumped 


down and ran to tell her 
mother. 

“Cousin-John is coming to 
tea,”she said. “I telephoned 
to ask him,” 

“ You telephoned! ” ex¬ 
claimed her mother. “But 
how did you find the num¬ 
ber.?” - * 

Bella didn’t understand/and 
was very surprised when her 
mother explained what you 
had to do before you could 
talk tQ the person you wanted. 

“T don’t suppose you spoke 
to John at all,” said her 
mother. “ It just happened, I 
expect, that the wires got 
muddled up. 

“But he said he was John,” 
insisted-Bella. “I asked him. 
He’ll come, I’m sure.” 

But he didn’t. Bella watched 
for him in vain. 

They had just sat down to 
tea when there was a ring at 
the bell. Mother went to the 
door and came in carrying a 
basket. There was a note, too, 
and this is what it said: 

“ I ani sorry I can’t come to 
tea, and I haven’t a white rat. 
But. perhaps a milk-white 
kitten will do instead. Here 
she is, with love from John.” 

“Why/-cried her mother, 
“it is from Uncle John. That 
is his handwriting. Oh, Bella! - 
It wasn’t your little cousin, 
after all. It was Uncle John. 
He always was a tease.” 


Are Sacred 

According to some W V S 
members in Sussex, ATS girls 
are “ more conscientious ” about 
books than the men in the Army. 

We are not told by these ladies, 
who have been organising one of 
those excellent, mobile Service 
libraries, whether the male por¬ 
tion of the Army fails to return 
borrowed books, or marks and 
damages them, or what they do. 
If there is. reason for complaint 
the W V S put it very tactfully, 
as always. But^here is never any 
harm in reminding book- 
borrowers that borrowed books 
are sacred, and it is interesting 
to see that the house-proud 
young woman in Uniform is just 
as careful now as she is in peace¬ 
time about taking care of books, 
especially other people’s books. 

Why is it that book-borrowers 
so often have so little “ con¬ 
science ”? Surely', of all things 
lent, a favourite book has the 
best right to care and kindness, 
quite apart from the question of 
return. Yet the loan of a book 
is least regarded and most lightly 
taken. Some ^of the worst and 
most unscrupulous borrowers are 
the keenest readers, who should 
be the best and most scrupulous. 

Be Alert in 
the Blackout 

The number of children killed 
on the roads in September was 
slightly above that for either 
July or August. There was, 
however, a substantial fall in 
total road casualties as compared 
with September 1942, the figures 
being 455 killed and 10,010 
injured. 

The heaviest toll occurred in 
the blackout hours, when deaths 
numbered 46 more than in 
August. As the hours of black¬ 
out increase, so do the casualties; 
there is an imperative need, 
therefore, for all road-users to be 
more alert. 


Born while America was strug¬ 
gling for her independence, he 
was the son of an Indian mother 
and an American scout named 
Guess; and his mother gave him 
the father’s name in her own 
Cherokee language. As a boy he 
lived in the town of Tuskegee, 
and he grew up to be a clever 
man, an excellent hunter, a fine 
trapper, and a skilled silversmith. 
But he could not read of write a 
word. He did not know a tetter. 
How could he? The American 
Indians had no written language, 
no books, no .alphabet. They 
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The Red Indian 
Alphabet Man 

It is just one hundred years since Sequoya died. Little is 
1 written of him in the history books, and many have never 
heard of him; but his statue stands in America’s Hall of 
Faihe, and the giants of the forest bear his name. 

which the news of the day was 
printed in the new Cherokee 
language. They, taught one 
another the alphabet, lessons 
being given in tents and cabins 
and by the wayside. The amazing 
sight was seen of a whole nation 
suddenly learning to read and 
write. 

On this sudden and amazing 
emergence of a savage race as a' 
nation of readers, missionaries 
interested in the Red Man’s 
welfare began to translate the 
Gospels and other books into 
Cherokee. Other developments 
quickly followed, and it is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that Sequoya’s 
invention transformed and trans¬ 
figured the Cherokee nation. 

A Journey to the West 

The end of Sequoya’s life came 
with much sadness, There had 
always been a Tradition among 
the Cherokees, and a persistent 
belief, that a portion of the 
nation had once wandered far off 
to the west, where they Jxad 
settled down and flourished. 
Hoping to verify the tradition 
and, if it were true, to induce 
these prodigals to return and 
rejoin their kinsmen, Sequoya set 
out with a few companions to 
look for them. He placed his 
possessions in an ox-cart one day 
*in 1841, and travelled west. 
Wherever he went he was re¬ 
ceived with kindness, even by the 
wildest and fiercest tribes of 
Indians, for his fame as a wise 
and good man had preceded 
him. * \ . * 

He ' had had visions of a 
universal language for all the 
Indian tribes, that should bind 
the Red Men into one nation, 
and his long journey Was partly 
undertaken to study the lan¬ 
guages of the various tribes. 
These studies, however, proved' 
disappointing, and Sequoya re-' 
turned to Arkansas. But in 1843 
he again set out in search of the 
lost kinsmen, this time going to 
Mexico, where rumour declared 
the people to be. The brave old 
man was now grown aged and 
decrepit; worn with his labours 
and crippled, he found travelling 
very hard./ He reached San Fer¬ 
nando, in Mexico, but his quest * 
was a failure, and he determined 
to go back home. The journev 
had told upon him, however, and 
he was unable to reach home^ 

A National Monument 

The United States Government,- 
on hearing of the old man’s 
needs; made a grant of £40 for 
the purpose of sending him help, 
and a Cherokee set out for-San 
Fernando to bring Sequoya home. 
At the Red River the searcher 
was met by natives, who. told him 
that. Sequoya had died, alone and 
unattended, and had been buried 
at San Fernando. So ended the 
work of this amazing man. 

He was the greatest man a Red 
Indian tribe has given to the 
world, and it may be doubted if 
ever a man has achieved a 
greater thing than Sequoya did 
for his Cherokees. That is why 
- his monument is with Lincoln’s in 
America’s Hall of Fame; and why 
the giant redwood trees in Cali¬ 
fornia, tall and stately as 
cathedral spires; bear his name 
and keep it evergreen. 



Sequoya sets out 


could not set down their thoughts 
on paper, nor could they,r£ad. 

One day Sequqya had a misfor¬ 
tune which he/later- turned to 
. good account. As the result of a 
. hunting, accident he became a 
cripple, and because he could not 
travel far on foot he began to 
think a good deal. He wished for 
his people the advantages of 
being able to read and write, “and 
he - tried, to invent a written 
language. At first he attempted 
to make one sign for every Red 
Indian word, but after inventing 
thousands of signs he saw that 
memorising them would be im¬ 
possible. How, then, could he do 
what lie wished to do? ' 

Experimenting For Years 

First of all he did what only a 
great man can do, he abandoned 
the whole patient work of years 
and began on a new plan. This 
simple and sincere Redskin perse¬ 
vered. With no one to help him 
and many to jeer at him,’ he 
experimented year after year, at 
last discovering that all the words 
of his tribe were made up of 85 
sounds. Then, with the help of 
an English Spelling-book, he in¬ 
vented 85 signs for these sounds. 
He had made it possible for the 
American Indians to have an 
alphabet of their own, a written 
language, and a literature. 

Sequoya had opened the doors 
of knowledge to his people, and 
they rose nobly to the occasion. 
They presented Sequoya with a 
silver medal, in appreciation of 
the boon he had conferred on 
Them; they founded a printing 
press, and started a paper in 
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Uranus Now at His 
Nearest 

Strange Ways of His Moons 

HPhat weird and most interesting world Uranus is now very well 
* placed for observation and may be easily found high in 
the south-east sky in the evening, writes the C N Astronomer. 


Uranus appears not far above 
the Hyades and to the right of 
the brilliant Mars, as indicated 
in the C N for October 16 last. 

. But 'Uranus appears very faint 
and is only just perceptible 
to the naked eye on a clear dark 
night, so it is important to know 
precisely where to look. Glasses 
will be a great help in noting 
his movements relative to fainter 
stars, so the accompanying star- 
map is provided to show the 
field of view surrounding Uranus 
on an enlarged scale as' seen 
through field-glasses. 

Uranus will thus be readily 
seen, being but little below 5£ 
magnitude, and so his gradual 
motion toward the right as in¬ 
dicated by the arrow may be 
noted from week to week and 
will provide a fund of interest 
when we reflect upon what that 
tiny point of light represents. 
Though it- appears to move so 
slowly to the eye, it actually 
travels 1 about 260 miles in a 
minute—some ' seven, or eight 
times faster than a shot leaves 
a gun! It appears slow because 
of . the immense distance of 
Uranus. He will be at his 
nearest to us for this year on 
Monday,' November 29, and will 
then be about 1710.000,000 miles 



&f‘4f 
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WILL BEAN 
AWFULLY 

BMr 


One day the war will end. One 
day a new world will surely re¬ 
awaken around wide-eyed children 
unused to the ways of peace. 

The carefree spirit of Peter Pan 
will capture the hearts of a young 
generation on the threshold of 
fresh, simple delights. Then, 
slightly to misquote Barrie—-“To 
live will be an awfully big ad¬ 
venture.’* 

Wise parents,are keeping their 
children fit and healthy now with 
‘Milk of Magnesia \ so that they 
will enjoy to the full the zest of 
youth in the happier years ahead. 



, away—that is 18£ times farther 
away than the Sun.' 

Across this , vast span of space 
Uranus reflects the Sun’s light. 
He is, in fact, the most distant 
object reflecting the Sun’s light 
which the naked eye can ever 
see. Indeed, this reflected light 
takes 2b hours to reach us from 



6 MILK OF MAGNESIA* 


irade mark of Phillips' preparation of mo£n 


Where to look for Urojms 


his greenish-cloud surface, which 
accounts for the greenish tint of 
the planet. So’this light when 
it reaches us must have left the 
Sun about 5 hours and 8 minutes 
before, because Uranus is now 
about 1802,500,000 miles from the 
Sun. . 

It is marvellous that we'can' 
see Uranus at all when we con¬ 
sider that the Sun appears 
merely as a brilliant star in the 
Uranian sky. In fact the sur¬ 
face of Uranus receives from the 
Sun only' one 360th of the 
amount of light ‘and heat re¬ 
ceived by the Earth. 0 

Pour moOns accompany Uranus 
in his 84-year journey round the 
Sun, and all of . them are 
estimated to be smaller than our 
Moon. Titania, the third satel¬ 
lite, which averages 272,200 miles 
from Uranus, is apparently the 
largest because the brightest; it 
is estimated to have a diameter 
of about 1000 miles. Oberon, the 
outermost satellite, averages 
364,000 miles from the planet and 
has an estimated diameter of ’ 
about 900 miles. The other two 
satellites ard much fainter—Ariel- 
at an average distance of 119,100 
miles from Uranus, being about 
600 miles in diameter; while 
Umbriel, at a distance of 165,900 
miles, is estimated to be only 
about 500 miles in diameter. 

These four moons would all 
exhibit phases similar to those 
of our Moon, but as they would 
revolve from north to south and 
with a south to north daily • 
motion very much faster than 
that of our Moon there would be 
strange and ' rapidly-changing 
effects, but none of the moons 
would appear as large or bright 
as ours. Ariel takes but 2 days 
12 hours and 29 minutes to re¬ 
volve round Uranus; Umbriel 
takes 4 days 3 hours 27 
minutes; Titania takes 8 days 
16 hours 56 minutes; while 
Oberon takes 13 days 11 hours 
7 minutes. So wliat constitutes 
a “month ” on Uranus must be 
a problem. G. P. M. 

At School in Malta 

It is reported from Malta that 
more children, are receiving in¬ 
struction this school year, both in 
undamaged and improvised 
schools, than before the war. 

Many of these children are pro¬ 
vided with tempoi’ary homes until 
the scheme for rebuilding' the 
shattered dwellings of these brave 
George Cross island people is put 
into effect. 


London’s Wartime 
Health 

Jn the third year of the war 

London’s health was well 
. maintained. So we learn from 
an interim report for'1942. 

In January 1942, the number of 
elementary schoolchildren in 
London? was 148,000. At the end 
of the year, this number had iri- 
creased to about 220,000, which 
represented a school attendance 
rate of about 82 per cent,, The 
number of schools open in 
December 1942 was 674, whereas 
at the end of 1941 it was only 
552, 

Routine medical ^ inspection ■ 
showed that the health of the 
children .was well maintained , 4 
and , that there was an improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the chil¬ 
dren’s teeth. No doubt an im¬ 
portant factor was that three- 
fourths of the children received 
milk in the schools, while nearly 
one-fourth had dinners in schools. 

In the capital there were over 
6600 more births than in 1941 and 
there were 7480 fewer deaths. 
There was, too, an improvement 
in infant mortality. It is 
regrettable, however, that there 
was a continual increase in 
tuberculosis notifications, * but 
there was a reduction in the 
actual number of deaths . from 
this cause, from 2895 in 1941 to 
2447 in 1942. - 

The Work of 
Our Scientists 

In the present war, as in the 
World War of 1914-1918, scien¬ 
tists have done much for 
. mankind, and some of them .have 
just been honoured by the Royal 
Society, *our most distinguished 
scientific body. 

Professor Heilbron has been 
awarded the Davy Medal .which 
is given every year for the 
most important discovery in‘ 
chemistry. He has done great- 
work in producing th£ wonderful 
drug penicillin which destroys 
noxious germs, and is now 
applied to save the lives .of 
soldiers having infected wounds. 

The Copley Medal has been 
awarded to Sir Joseph Bar croft, 
who risked his life in the study 
of breathing. During his inquiry 
he lived for a week in an air¬ 
tight glass case to study the 
results of lack of oxygen. He 
also tested prussic acid gas in a 
gas-filled chamber, taking notes 
for over ten minutes. On 
another occasion he lay naked 
in a refrigerator for. half an 
hour to study the*effect of cold 
. on- the human body. . 

Sir Harold Spencer Jones, the 
Astronomer. Royal, wins a Royal. 
Medal for work in astronomical . 
measurement. He has corrected 
the estimate of the earth’s dis¬ 
tance from the sun to 93,005,000 
miles, which is of importance in 
work on time. 

Surprise Encounter 

An impatient lad is Tom Dun¬ 
lop, who is the envy of his pals 
with his returned soldier’s badge. 
He can hardly wait until he is 18 
to join the Australian Air Force. 

Tom is tall for his 16 years, but 
ho managed to join the A I F and 
was sent to Singapore. Escaping 
from there, he reached Batavia', 
and then went to Ceylon. He 
was out for a walk one day when 
who should he run into but his 
father, also in the A IF! 

The surprise meeting meant 
that Tom’s secret was out, and he 
was sent home to finish his 
studies at school. 


Precious Packets 
in the Postbag 

HTh e Liberator diamond, weighing 155 carats, has recently bee’n 
* purchased in New York for £50,000. This is a big price, 
but the Liberator is the size of a small egg, and diamonds 
today have'a much enhanced value. . 


Yet this precious little cargo 
was sent from Venezuela to the 
States in a plain air-mail pack¬ 
age with a stamp of the value of 
Is, 8d. That was . perhaps the 
safest way, for it gave no clue to 
the value of the parcel. Indeed, 
the biggest diamond ever found, 
the Cullinan, was sent from 
South Africa to England in an 
ordinary unregistered postal 
packet \ 

The Liberator will now join the 
ranks of the world’s biggest dia¬ 
monds which have so many* 
strange and exciting stories asso-. 
dated with them. The Hope 
diamond, for example, brought 
ill-luck to one after, another of its 
owners. * . . 

The most famous of all dia¬ 
monds is‘ the Koh-i-Noor, now 
literally one of the brightest 
jewels in the crown of Britain. 
Nobody knows when or where it 
was first discovered, but we heal* 
oi it in Indian history as early as 
1304. The great Mogul Emperor 
Aurungzebe used it as one of the 
peacock’s eyes in his famous 
peacock throne- 300 years ago, 
and it was finally confiscated by 
the East India Company'in 1849, 
after the annexation of the 
Punjab. Lord - Dalhousie, 
Governor-General of India, sent 
it here in the following year, and 
it was shown at the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851. Afterwards it was 
unskilfully cut, and much re¬ 
duced in size, but was still big 
and splendid enough to keep its 


title of the finest of all diamonds. 
Since then, our Crown Jewels 
have, been enriched by another 
magnificent gift, tha't of the huge 
Cullinan diamond of 3032 carats 
in its original state as dis¬ 
covered in the Premier Mine at 
Johannesburg in 1905. The 
Transvaal Government presented 
this noble jewel, the biggest of 
all,.to King Edward VII in 1907. 
The stone was. afterwards cut, 
and the biggest gem taken from 
it,, the Star of Africa, is in the 
King’s sceptre, while the second 
largest is in the crown. 

Indian princes have always 
been prominent possessors of 
famous diamonds, some dug out 
of their own mines, others found 
elsewhere. One of these, the 
Star of the South, remains pre¬ 
eminent for quality, if not for. 
size, for. it was cut with the 
greatest skill and artistry into a 
brilliant of perfect water weigh¬ 
ing 125 carats. " The Star was 
much bigger than that when it 
was first found by a Brazilian 
negress at Minas Geraes in 1853, 
for it weighed 254£ carats then. 
The Gaekwar of Baroda, one of 
the wealthiest of all India’s • 
princes, purchased this stone for 
£80,000. 

Your CM 

Readers of the. Children’s 
Newspaper who have difficulty 
in obtaining regular copies afe 
advised to place an order with 
their newsagent immediately. 
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NOT A SUCCESS 

“J£ow did you get on, dear?” 

asked the wife whose hus¬ 
band had been lecturing in a 
neighbouring town. “Did- you 
carry your audience with you? ” 
“No,” he replied. “But I could 
easily have done so. It was small 
enough. ” 


A Careless Score 

A zebra ivho found figures a 
** bore - . 

Once counted his stripes to a 
score. 

Said he, “ That means twenty 
Which surely is plenty, 

Though there may be just one or 
tivo more!” ' \ ' 


Jacko in Hot Water 



T was'Jacko’s half-day at-home' and as Mrs Jacko was going to a knitting 
meeting that afternoon she left the dinner things for him to wash up. 
Seeing the garden hose an idea-struck Jacko. “ If I pse this,” he said half 
aloud, “ I shan’t get my hands wet.”. So he fixed the hose to the hot-water 
tap, arranged the big plates all in a row, turned on the water, and was 
splashing away merrily, when who should look in at the window but Mother. 
She had returned for her forgotten handbag—but what she did to him 
will not be forgotten easily by Jacko ! - 


Father and Son 

man 71 years old has a son 
who, is 34. When was the 
father three times the age of his 
son,‘and when will the son' be 
half , his father’s age? 

Answer next week 



GIVE A MITE 
TO FEED A MITE 

Like children in good homes, the 
girls and boys in the National 
Children’s Home must eat. Your 
gift will help to ensure that none 
of them ever goes hungry. 



NATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
HOME & ORPHANAGE, 

Highbury Park, London, N.5. 


A Curious Rhyme 

Though strange it sounds, I 
p can’t deny. 

That I have seen the butter fly, 

The cotton reel and, oh, what 
fun, 

I’ve often seen a chicken run. 

The larks pur(r), yes; and, when 
I walk ; ‘ 

Through farming. land, the tall 
beans talk. 

It may, seem quite unorthodox. 

But I have watched a pillar box. 

I’ll add, before this rhyme I stop, 

That I have'seen the acid drop, 

The needle work, the old plough 
share ... . 

Think out* some f others, if you 
care. 


A Carpentering Hint 

^^hen nailing. two boards 
together a very good ^clinch 
may be secured in this simple 
way. After driving in the nail the 
projecting end ■’should be forced 
round so that the point is toward 
th.e wood and hammered down¬ 
wards. 


STRANGE BUT TRUE 

“J hear that you can swim,” 
said an uncle to his young 
nephew. “Where did you learn?” 

“In the water, uncle,” replied 
the boy innocently. 

World's Busiest Junction 

'J’yvo thousand five hundred 
trains run in and out of 
Clapham . - Junction Southern 
, Railway Station every day, mak¬ 
ing it^ot only Britain’s busiest 
junction but the world’s. 

It covers nearly 35 acres, but 
its platforms are comparatively 
short, the longest being just over 
700 feet, less than half those of 
our most important stations. 

JEFFERSON'S RULES OF 
LIFE 

Thomas Jefferson , mho was. 
* President of the United 
States frorn’im to 1809 , was a 
man of‘fine character , 

Here are the rules he set for 
himself :to govern his daily life: 

1 Never, put off till tomorrow 
what- you can do today. 

2 Never trouble another for 
what you can do yourself. 

3 Never spend your money 
.before you have it. 

4 Never buy what you do not 
- want because it is cheap; it will 

be dear to you. 

5 Pride costs us more than 
hunger, thirst, and cold. 

6 Nothing is troublesome that 
we do willingly. 

7 Take things always by ’the 
smooth handle, 

8 When angry count ten be¬ 
fore you speak; if very angry, a 
hundred. 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Mars. Saturn, 

. and Uranus are in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the south¬ 
east,, and Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
south. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be * seen at '8 
a m on Wednesday, November 24. 

Bye-Bye 

A LADY residing at Rye, " ' ■ 

** I’m sorry to say , told a lie, 
When she said, while out shop¬ 
ping, 

. “Jidst now Vm not stopping; . 

VU come by and buy, by and by.” 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are detailsof the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Novem¬ 
ber 24, to Tuesday, November 30. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Submarine 
Alone, final episode of the adven¬ 
ture-serial by Gilbert Hackforth- 
Jones. 5.40 A recital by Christine 
McClure. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 Ten Minutes. 
Each. Prom ‘Scotland we shall 
hear The Animals Went in Two by 
Two; James Reid will sing the 
song, and Radio Officer W. F. Fay 
will describe how his ship once 
carried a very queer cargo of 
animals; there will also be pro¬ 
grammes from London, West, and 
Wales. " - ; 

Friday, 5.20 The Eox of Delights, 
by John Masefield, adapted as a 
serial, play by Robert Holland and 


John Keir Cross—Part 3, Under¬ 
ground Adventure. 

Saturday*, 5.20 A story for the 
youngest listeners, Tammy Troot 
Goes to War, by Lavinia Derwent, 
read by W. H. D. Joss; followed by 
The Flying Trunk, a play by 
Robin Stark from Hans Ander¬ 
sen’s fairy tale.. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Story of David, 
a play by L. du Garde Peach pro¬ 
duced by Derek McCulloch—Part 
2, David in Exile. 

Monday, 5.20 Tea for Two, 
another Toytown adventure by 
S. G. Hulme-Beaman. 

Tuesday, 5.30 St. Andrew’s Day 
—massed choirs and the BBC 
Scottish Orchestra, .conducted by 
Ian Whyte. • • . 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading , Across. 1 A joke. 3 To 
labour for breath, 6 Gained as victor. 

7 Famous for its botanical gardens. 

9 A literary composition. 10 Con¬ 
structs. 12 To transgress. -13 A 
mischievous child. 17 To damage. _ 
20 The great artery. 22 To open, \lO 
according to the poet. 23 A melody. 

24 Flat circular piece of metal. 25 
Fragrant-smelling herb- 

Reading Down. 1 Something witty. 

2 One • who scatters seed. 3 Idle 
chatter. 4 Answer (abbrev). 5 
Settles accounts. 6 Soaked. 8 Be¬ 
fore. 11 A judge of merit in the fine 
arts. 14 .New Zealand native. 15 A 
kind of seed. 10 Compensated. 18 To 
spoil. 19 A tear. 21 Royal Astro- 1 
nomical Society (abbrev). 

Answer next week 
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TOO SOOTHING 

"Wife (to ^author-husband who 
is ill): Why, Nurse is read¬ 
ing a book. Who gave it her? 

Literary Husband (meekly): I 
did. 

Wife: What book is it? 
Husband; My latest. 

WifeV Oh, my dear! And it's 
so important that she should not 
go to sleep! , ■ 


Harry's Address 

“"W HAT is the number of your 
T house in High Street?” 
asked Bob of Harry. 

. “If you add four times the 
number to twenty,” replied Harry, 
“ the result is the same as if you 
add seven times the number to 
five.” . 

Bob was able to tell him the 
number within 30 seconds. Can 
you? Answer next week 
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BOYS/& GIRLS 


PRESIDENTS ' J. ARTHUR RANK ! 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

John davis. f. Stanley bates 


MEETINGS ARE HELD EVERY 
SATURDAY MORNING AT 

ODEON THEATRES 

^ THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

MEMBERSHIP NEARLY 150,000 

• 

PROGRAMME OF 
SPECIALLY SELECTED FILMS 

RDVERTURE • CRRTOOR 
• c: IRTEREST 

lommuRiTv sircirc 



CLUB TALKS 



APPLY FOR 

FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW 
AT YOUR NEAREST ODEON 



Odeon Theatres have 
presented the nation 
with a new idea and 
are rendering it a 
noble service.” 1 

Childnn'i Newspaper, tfSj‘41 


arpenter House, 
’ Class Matter, 
S.S. 































































































































